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4 In the Back Country 

tween the two forests, the ascent was steep and 
fatigning. Whether owing to the exertion of dimb- 
ing altogether, or somewhat to the rarity of the atmos- 
phere, I was obliged to stop frequently to rest, to relieve 
myself from a rush of blood to the head. The moment 
I entered the balsam forest, I was freed from this. 
These balsams are thirty or forty feet high, and under 
their shelter flourish a variety of smaller trees and 
shrubs. A great many of these trees have fallen 
down, and the nearer I came to the top the steeper 
became the ascent, the more fiiequent the prostrate 
trees, and the thicker and more impenetrable the un- 
dergrowth, a large part of it being blackberry briars. 
I crept under and climbed over, and pulled myself 
along slowly, and at length came to a knob or pinna- 
cle, across and upon which, trees and shrubs, and 
stamps, with the roots uppermost, seemed to have 
been hurled by a whirlwind. Supposing this to be 
the summit itself^ I climbed among the roots and 
briars, the best way I could, until I got my head 
above the wreck. It was very dark from the shade 
of the standing trees, and I perceived that the rocks 
rose still higher beyond. I worked my way down 
again and continued dimtnng, until I reached a com- 
paratively levd sur&ce of several 3rards in extent, fix>m 
which a number of trees had been cut away so as to 
open a view in two or three directions. A dense doud 
hung in a drde all around the peak, and though it was 
quite dear in the centre where I stood, I could not see 
beyond itatalL Overhead, atastiU vast apparent dis- 
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I Ttmaiatd half an hour, hoping the doad wcmld 
dear away, bat it only grew denser and darker. Be- 
ginning to descend, I finmd a path and endeavored to 
follow it, but as it soon ran into forks, brandling oat 
sn every direction, I determined to parsae a direct 
coarse down the mountain to the edge of the balsam 
forest, and then follow its lower line until I came to 
the path, or to the ridge along which I knew the path 
or way usually followed, led. I got lost, however, in 
the doud and descended at a point where the lower 
forest extended up so as to meet the firs. I could not 
see out, but turning to the left, continued descending 
diagonally. The slope was very steep, and the ground 
covered with shelving stones, so that it was difficult to 
keep my feet. At length, on an inclination of about 
thirty-five degrees, I slipped, caught mysdf with a 
quick motion of my foot, but at the next step, tripped 
on a protruding root or tangle of weeds, balanced for a 
moment and was then thrown down headlong. I was 
severely bruised, and for some minutes could not rise. 
Fortunately, at no great distance, I found a deep gully 
with a stream of cold water ; after bathing in which, I 
entirely recovered my strength, though it was not till 
after several days that the contusions I received ceased 
to be inconvenient. I soon reached a more moderate 
slope, with a rich soil, bearing large trees, and very 
luxuriant tangled herbage. 

Meanwhile the doud on the pinnade was muttering 
thunder, and growing darker and more threatening. 
As I hastened on, I saw at no great distance, waddling 
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conveyance to any point within thirty-five miles of the 
base of '* Balsam Mountain." 

Mr. Buckley, a New York botanist, gives the follow- 
ing facts with regard to the mountains of this vicinity : 

'* The following are the heights of some mountains, 
and places among the mountains of North Carolina, 
south and west of Ashville. These heights were ascer- 
tained by me with two of Green's standard barometers. 
Professor J. Le Conte, of Columbia, South Carolina, 
observed the stationary barometer at Waynesville, for 
the measurement of the highest Smoky mountains, and 
being called away by the duties of his professorship. 
Miss S. Cathey, with the same barometer, made obser- 
vations at the Forks of Pigeon, Haywood count}', 
while I was with another barometer on the tops of the 
other moimtains measured. The highest are in the 
Great Smoky or Unaka range of mountains, on the 
line between the States of North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, near the head waters of the Oconaluflee and Little 
Pigeon rivers. You will observe that there are twelve 
peaks higher than Mount Washington, and two higher 
than Mount Mitchell, 671 1 feet high, which has long 
been considered the highest East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, viz. : Mount I^ Conte, 6670 ; Mount Guyot, 
6734 ; Mount Buckley, 6755 ; Clingman*s Peak, 6941. 

** Those high mountains show us why western 
North Carolina and eastern Tennessee have a northern 
climate in a southern latitude. 

"These late measurements show us that the 
highest mountains at the South are not at the sources 
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with him, and said fhrther that poor white people were 
usually far better off in the Free States than in the Slave, 
he seemed a little surprised and said, *' New York ain't 
a Free State, is it?" 

Laborer's wages here, he stated, were from fifty cents 
to one dollar a day, or eight dollars a month. " How 
much by the year?" **They 's never hired by the 
year." 

•• Would it be $75 a year ? " 

***T wouldn't be over that, anyhow, but 't ain't 
general for people to hire here only for harvest time ; 
fact is, a man could n*t earn his board, let alone his 
wages, for six months in the year." 

* ' But what do these men who hire out during harvest 
time do during the rest of the year ; do they have to 
earn enough in those two or three months to live on for 
the other eight or nine ? " 

** Well they gets jobs sometimes, and they goes from 
one place to another." 

** But in winter time, when you say there 's not work 
enough to pay their board ? " 

** Well, they keeps a goin' round from one place to 
another, and gets their living somehow." 

**The fact on *t is," he said at length, as I pressed 
the enquiry, ** there ain't anybody that ever means to 
work any in this country, except just along in harvest 
— folks don't keep working here as they do in your 
country, I expect." 

But they must put in their crops ? " 

Yes, folks that have farms of their own, they do 
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stead of milk. The women observed, " 't was cheap 
boarding me." The man said he must get home a 
couple more cows ; they ought to drink milk more, 
coffee was so high now, and he believed milk would be 
just as healthy. The woman asked the price of cofiee 
in New York ; I could not tell her, but said I believed 
it was uncommonly high ; the crops had been short. 
She asked how cofiee grew. I told her as well as I was 
able, but concluded by sa3ring I had never seen it grow- 
ing. ** Don't you raise cofiee in New York?" she 
asked ; " I thought that was where it came from." 

The butter was excellent. I said so, and asked if 
they never made any for sale. The woman said she 
could make '' as good butter as any ever was made in 
the yarth, but she could n't get anything for it ; there 
war n't many of the merchants would buy it, and those 
that did, would only take it at eight cents a pound for 
goods." The man said the only thing he could 
ever sell for ready money was cattle. Drovers bought 
them for the New York market, and lately they were 
very high — four cents a pound. He had driven cattle 
all the way to Charleston himself to sell them, and 
only got four cents a pound there. He had sold com 
here for twelve and a half cents a busheL 

Although the man could not tead, he had honored 
letters by calling one of his children "Washington 
Irving;" another was known as Matterson (Madison ?). 
He had never tried manuring land for crops, but said, 
'' I do believe it is a good plan, and if I live I mean to 
try it sometime." 
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plied the labor. He did n't care so much for that, he 
said ; there was a greater objection to slavery than 
that, in his mind. He was afraid that there was many 
a man who had gone to the bad world who would n't 
have gone there if he had n*t had any slaves. He had 
been down in the nigger counties a good deal, and he 
had seen how it worked on the white people. It made 
the rich people who owned the negroes, passionate and 
proud and ugly, and it made the poor people mean. 
** People that own niggers are always mad with them 
about something ; half their time is spent in swearing 
and yelling at them." 

** I see you have Unde Tom's Cabin here," said I ; 

have you read it ? " 
Oh, yes." 
And what do you think of it ? " 

••Think of it? I think well of it." 
Do most of the people here in the mountains think 
as you do about slavery? " 

•• Well, there 's some thinks one way and some an- 
other, but there 's hardly any one here that don't think 
slavery 's a curse to our country or who would n*t be 
glad to get rid of it." 

I asked what the people about here thought of the 
Nebraska Bill. He couldn 't say what the majority 
thought. Would people moving from here to Nebraska 
now, be likely to vote for the admission of slavery 
there ? He thought not ; most people would much 
rather live in a Free State." He told me that he knew 
personally several persons who had gone to California 
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1 8 In the Back Country 

can raise as much com and hogs on the mountains as 
he '11 want to live on, but there ain't no rich people here. 
Nobody 's got any black ones — only three or four ; no 
one 's got fifty or a hundred, like as they have down in 
the Bast." '* It would be better," interrupted another, 
somewhat fiercely, " if there wam't any at all ; that 's 
my mind about it; they're no business here; they 
ought to be in their own country and take care of 
themselves, that's what I believe, and I don't care 
who hears it." But let the reader not be deceived by 
these expressions ; they indicate simply the weakness 
and cowardice of the class represented by these men. 
It is not slavery they detest; it is simply the n^;ro 
competitioui and the monopoly of the opportunities to 
make money by negro owners, which they fed and but 
dimly comprehend. 

HOW THBY TAXX 

A man said to me to-day, '' It 's a heap warm." 

The hail here, as in Texas, is " Travellin' ? " after 
which: 

** Travelled a good piece? " " What parts you been 
to?" etc. 

If you meet a man without stopping, the salutation 
always is, " How d* ye do, sir? " never " Good morn- 
ing"; and on parting it is, ''I wish you well, sir," 
more frequently than *' Good-bye." You are always 
commanded to appear at the table, as elsewhere through- 
out the South, in a rough, peremptory tone, as if your 
host feared you would try to excuse yourselfl 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 

"The prosperity of a country can be best estimated from the 
character of its TQ%dBy—Bushnell,(f) 

ElizabethUm (pronounced Lizzi Bethton), Tenn.^ 
July 15M. — ^You will be surprised to find me dating 
from Tennessee again. I have made a very crooked 
course. My only guide in planning out my route 
ahead has been MitchelPs Traveller's Guide. For 
the last month I have had my eye fixed upon a long 
stretch of straight road, running parallel to the North 
Carolina and Tennessee line, between Bakersville, 
N. C, and Greensville, Va. I was forced, after giving 
up the road by Knoxville, to go as fiar east as Ashville, 
North Carolina, whence, according to my map, there 
was a road by the French Broad to Bakersville. But I 
was advised that the regular road-route to Bakersville 
was further to the eastward, by Bumsville, so I fetched 
a course by Bumsville. Here, people disagreed about 
the road to Bakersville, and, as to Greensville, they had 
never heard of it. I fotmd my way to Bakersville, 
however, the third day after leaving Ashville, by a 
difficult road — found, I should say, the guide-posts to 
Bakersville. Finally, reading *' Bakersville, i M.,*' I 
rode the mile, but could see no town ; there were only 
three log cabins within a distance of a quarter of a 
mile. I asked a boy at the first of these, ** How far is 
it to Bakersville ? " " It 's right up there.*' ** How 
far ? " ' * Oh, right up there.* ' I passed the two other 
cabins, and just beyond them meeting two great Ten- 
nessee bacon wagons, I asked the driver of one how fiu: 
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SI^VB AND PRBB IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Northeastern Tennessee^ . — Night before last I 

spent at the residence of a man who had six slaves ; 
last night at the home of a farmer without slaves. 
Both houses were of the best dass common in this 
region; two-story framed buildings, large, and with 
many beds, to accommodate drovers and wagoners, 
who, at some seasons, fill the houses which are known 
to be prepared with stabling, com, and beds for them. 
The slaveholder was much the wealthier of the two, 
and his house originally was the finer, but he lived in 
much less comfort than the other. His house was in 
great need of repair, and was much disordered ; it was 
dirty, and the bed given me to sleep in was disgusting. 
He and his wife made the signs of pious people, but 
were very morose or sadly silent, when not scolding 
and re-ordering their servants. Their son, a boy of 
twelve, was alternately crying and bullying his mother 
all the evening till bed-time, because his father had 
refused to give him something that he wanted. He 
slept in the same room with me, but did not come to 
bed tmtil after I had once been asleep, and then he 
brought another boy to sleep with him. He left the 
candle burning on the floor, and when, in five minutes 
after he had got into bed, a girl came after it, he 
cursed her with a shocking volubility of filthy black- 
guardism, demanding why she had not come sooner. 
She replied gently and entreatingly, ** I did n*t think 
you *d have more 'n got into bed yet. Master John.'* 
The boys were talking and whispering obscenity till I 
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was papered with the Christian Advocate and Journal^ 
the paper of New York.* At the slaveholder's house, 
my bedroom was partially papered with "Lottery 
Schemes." 

The free laboring &rmer remarked, that, although 
there were few slaves in this part of the coimtry, he had 
often said to his wife that he would rather be living 
where there were none. He thought slavery wrong in 
itself, and deplorable in its effects upon the white people. 
Of all the Methodists whom he knew in northeastern 
Tennessee and southwestern Virginia, he believed 
that fiilly three fourths would be glad to join the 
Methodist Church North if it were "convenient." 
They generally thought slavery wrong, and believed 
it the duty of the Church to fiivor measures to bring it 
to an end. He was not an Abolitionist, he said ; he 
did n*t think slaves could be set free at once, but they 
ought to be sent back to their own country, and while 
they were here they ought to be educated. He had 
perceived that great injustice was done by the people 
both of the North and South towards each other. At 

> Rbi«igion in Virginia. — A mass meeting of citizens of 
Taylor County, Virginia, was held at Boothesville recently, 
at which the following, among other resolutions, was passed 
unanimously : 

*' That the five Christian Advocates^ published in the cities 
of New York, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St Louis, and Chicago, 
having become Abolition sheets of the rankest character, we 
ask our commonwealth's attorneys and post-masters to examine 
them, and, if found to be of an unlawful character, to deal with 
them and their agents as the laws of our State direct* — Wash^ 
ington Republic, 
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or oveiattr, who walked close behind tKpti^ ^th a 
stidk in his hand. An old man whom I oratook 
riding npon the road, told me that niggers ^M all 
been hired to work on the railroad at two hundred dol. 
lars a year. White laborers were paid ten dollars a 
month. "But," said he, **they don't do so mnch 
work here as they do in the north coontry. They say 
nobody works so hard here as they do where yon come 
irom ; neither niggers nor white men will do more 
than half as mnch in a day, so they say." 

I passed npon the road two large flocks of sheep. The 
drivers said they had bronght them from Western Ten- 
nessee, where they cost one dollar a head on an average. 
They intended to drive them two hnndied miles further, 
into "the valley of Virginia," where they would be 
sold to farmers who would fatten them on meal, and 
sell them to drovers for the New York markets. They 
expect to get two dollars to three dollars a head. This 
sort of business is fast increasing in Virginia ; £Eitting 
cattle being found in most localities much more prof- 
itable than grain growing. 

Agriculture in all Northern Virginia is, I apprehend, 

in a transition state, from ptire grain to what English 

writers call ** convertible husbandry," and the change 

is likely to progress, and, I think, will be un&vorable 
to slavery. 

I stopped for the night at a large, handsome house ; 
the owner, a well-informed, thoughtful gentleman was 
evidently an excellent manager and master. In con- 
trast with what I have recently seen, the house was 
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anything that required the least exercise of judgment, 
unless he stood over them constantly. Yet he believed 
that the white men, whom he had this year at $120 a 
year wages, were worth more to him than the negroes 
who were hired for $140. One of the latter was almost 
useless, and this entirely from laziness and stupid in- 
difference, for he was strong enough ; he hardly paid 
for his bread. Still there was that much that was in- 
convenient and tmpleasant in employing white men, 
especially where they were employed with negroes. 

His white hands all were seated with us at the break- 
&st table ; coarse, dirty, silent, embarrassed, and em- 
barrassing men. 

He afterwards observed that if they could get rid of 
slaves, and obtain a sufficient number of white laborers 
to do their field work, they would still have to employ 
negro girls for the kitchen and household labor. The 
white girls who would go out to work were worse than 
the men, much worse than the negroes. He did not 
know a white girl who would hire out, whose habits 
were such that he could endure to have her in his 
house. In fact, no girl hereabouts, whose character 
was good, would ever hire out to do menial service. 
There were some Maine gentlemen whom he knew, 
who were professors in Emery and Henry College. 
They thought slavery wrong, and they wouldn't buy 
slaves, and had tried to get along with white girls, 
but they were obliged to give it up, and pay owners 
for the use of their slaves, as cooks and maids. 

Abolition of slavery he thought impracticable. The 
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family bent on my leather pocket for the next five 
minutes. At length, a young man asks if I got much 
gold in Texas. He had heard say there was powerful 
good mines there. I told him there were no gold mines 
in operation in Texas ; perhaps it was California he 
meant. He didn't know but it was; it was either 
Texas or California ; he was sure he 'd heard people 
say there was heaps of gold got out there. 

These people told me that they had heard that some 
Yankees ('' that 's what they called people who came 
fi-om that part of the country," they parenthesized — 
New Jersey Yankees, ) had come down into Virginia 
somewhere to raise stuff for New York. ** They come 
here because it is so much hotter, and they can raise 
things earlier than they can about New York, and then 
they take *em on to New York. The New Yorkers is 
so fond of novels that they '11 pay high for 'em to come 

a little earlier." 

Jtdy 2oth. — Afler two farmers had declined to re- 
ceive me, because, as they said, they had not got any 
com and were not prepared for travellers, and did not 
like to take them in unless they could treat them well, 
I stopped, near nine o'clock, at a house to which they 
had recommended me, as the best within some miles. 
It was a boarded log house, of four rooms and a gallery. 
The owner was a farmer, with two hired white hands 
besides his sons ; the whole family coarse, ignorant 
people. As I took a seat for my supper, the mother 
placed herself opposite to me, resting her two red scabby 
arms on the table, smoking a pipe, and in the most 
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us including a girl of fifteen, were bedded in one tight 
room. There were no sheets at all on my bed, and what 
with the irritation of the feathers and the blanket, the 
impurity of the air, and a crying child, I did not Sail 
asleep till near daylight. 

Notwithstanding it was the middle of the harvest 
season, and they had mentioned to me that their oats 
had been struck with rust, and would lose value very 
rapidly every additional hour they remained uncut, 
there seemed to be no hurry about getting to work in the 
morning. I hastened them all I could, in order to 
ride while the day was tolerably cool, but the sun was 
three hours high before breakfast was ready, and even 
when I rode away after it was finished, all the men and 
boys were lounging on the gallery, waiting to see me 
start, before they went afield ; nothing at all out of 
doors having been done before breakfjEist, not even the 
grinding of scythes. 

The following day I descended the eastern slope 
of the Blue Ridge and came to that part of Virginia 
which was considered in the first volume of this 
work.' 

Richmond, where I arrived a week later, somewhat 
surprised me by its substance, show, and gardens, and I 
was inclined to think that in coming to it directly firom 
New York and Philadelphia, I had been led to rather 
underrate its quality at my first visit.* There are only 
six towns, having a town-like character, in the Slave 
States — New Orleans, Mobile, Louisville, St. Louis, 

> Seaboard Slave Stales. ' find. 
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the grand march of the rest of the world, but who have 
had, for a long time and yet have, a disposition within 
themselves only to step backward. 

Revolting from the generous and noble theories of 
Jefierson the essential difiBculty with Virginians of to- 
day is want of £adth in the capacity of men individually, 
white and black. Wealth, knowledge, and morality, 
are practically regarded as the accidents of men, not as 
their earnings. Slavery, and the laziness and faithless- 
ness of the poor whites, are deplored, especially through- 
out the West, but every one says, and every one feels, 
it is hopeless to contend with these evils. "Slavery 
makes our poor whites worthless laborers ; even slaves 
are better. The country languishes for want of laborers. 
No one then must be allowed to think of our dispensing 
with slaves." They thus acknowledge the cause of 
the evil; but show that they have not a spark of faith in 
the capacity of their poor whites to improve, even on 
the removal of this cause. This is what they mean, 
when they say, ** It is impossible to abolish slavery ''; 
— it is imposssible to live without somebody can be 
made to work. In every neighborhood, I found hope 
to center in something to come from without. A rail- 
road or canal, which the Governor had recommended 
the State to aid ; a copper or coal mine, or salt works, 
which some New Yorkers were talking about estab- 
lishing ; a new college, which some religious body pro- 
posed to found. But, lately, in the extreme West, 
where slaves are no direct impediment, a new hope 
seems to have got a lodgment, and where, even on the 



CHAPTER VII 

PATRIARCHAL LIFE IN VIRGINIA, AND IN GENERAL 

JAMBS RIVER CHAT 

Prom Richmond I went with my horse and dog 
direct to New York by the steamer. There were but 
few first-class passengers ; the majority of those who 
did not leave at the river landings, or at Norfolk, being 
Northern men, or men of Northern birth doing busi- 
ness at the South, and going North with their families 
for the remainder of the stmmier. 

Of the project of a line of ** mammoth steamships," 
to be established between Richmond and Antwerp, 
with the assistance of mail patronage fi'om the United 
States, and loans firom the Belgian and Virginian gov- 
ernments, which, when I was last on James River, 
was the exciting topic of conversation, I now no longer 
heard a word spoken. The party of progress, how- 
ever, represented by six gentlemen in black, with 
gold-headed walking-sticks, sitting in caucus arotmd a 
spittoon by the side of the wheel-house, as we were 
carefully floated in ballast over the shoals, were equally 
animated in the confidence of some new scheme, which 
it was deemed equally safe and respectable to discuss 
publicly, and which it was held with equal confidence 

would be the sure salvation of old Virginia. 
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body knew a nigger stock would natnrally increase 
twice as £ut here as it woold in Miasisstpin. What be- 
came of them if they were not sold ? He had never sc^ 
a nigger in his life, but he had bought a good many* 
and two thirds of them were fresh from Virginia. He 
had one boy who said that the man who raised him 
had sold him to get the money to pay finr a piano whidi 
he had bought for his daughter. A gentleman would 
never think of doing such a thing as that in Mississipin. 
He would always calculate to pay from his crop. 

I have more than once observed that the ridi men of 
the Southwest feel themselves rather a superior dass 
to the Virginians, somewhat as the rich Virginia 
country-gentlemen look upon Northern farmers — as if 
agriculture in a free-labor country were necessarily a 
small and rather mean business. The following pass- 
age from an article in the Brandon Republican^ a 
Mhisissippi newspaper, manifests the general incre- 
dulity with regard to the assertion that slaves are not 
bred for commercial purposes in Virginia and the ad- 
joining States, which it is impossible to resist in re- 
gions where half the population of a county often 
consists of negroes who have been sold from that 
State: 

" Now let ns consider the probable consequences of drawing 
upon the savage and barbarous hordes of Africa for slaves to 
compete with our own, and most likely eventually drive out of 
Southern markets the slave breeders of the South. Are there 
not, including South Carolina — although for the last eight or 
ten years she has thrown upon us more slaves than any one of 
the old Slave States — six States that must hereafter derive 
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earth to the comfort of the human race has ahnost im- 
mediately been increased fourfold. 

Once again, during the afternoon, I had the pleasure 
of witnessing a scene similar to those described in the 
first volume, * in the same locality, the joyful welcome 
of white people, returning to their plantation, by their 
house-servants; and again I noticed the comparative in- 
difierence of the field-hands or common slaves, who 
barely touched their tattered hats and grinned, before 
lifting on to each other's heads the trunks which 
were to be thus carried to the house after the carriage 
which bore the whites and upper servants altogether. 
This humbler kind did not say one word to their master 
or mistress, and only grinned in S3rmpathy with the 
excitement of the yoimg people, nor were they spoken 
to at all, so far as I observed. 

I am here reminded that I may seem to have hitherto 
too much overlooked a certain view of Southern life, 
much delighted in by novelists and poets, and not 
usually neglected by travellers. I mean that which, in 
debates, is commonly alluded to when the terms 

patriarchal," *' paternal," ''fiUal," ** tutelary," and 

pupilage," are used, the two latter terms being less 
fi'equently heard of late years than in the early days of 
the republic. 

The truth is, that I have made, as all travellers are 
inclined to make, the most I honestly could of every in- 
stance or indication of such a relation as these terms 
express, that I have seen. Anything of the kind is al- 
ways interesting, and gratifying to read of and to write 

^ Seaboard Slave Slates, 
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detestable tribes on the contment, is no libel ; — 
''a conceited, tiresome, bloodthirsty, monotonous hum- 
bug/' 

Civilization is, in fact, the best condition of man- 
kind, and .the steps by which mankind have arrived 
at civilization do not need to be retraced to find moral- 
ity, respectability, or happiness. 

The supposition of a master's occupying the position 
of a father toward his slaves and of the slaves accepting 
this relation, affectionately, faithfully, and confidingly, 
is an improbable one. Imagine a household consisting 
of first a man and wife, second an ordinary family 
of sons and daughters, for whom the parents must 
have a special affection, and who must be favored 
and petted, as compared with — third, twenty to fifty 
additional sons and daughters, of all ages, the majority 
being adults, however, but all subject in all their 
movements, not to the influence and advice merely, 
but absolutely and abjectly, to the will, of their parents, 
not being able to eat or drink, or to dress, or to engage 
in any business, or to pursue any inclination of taste, 
or to marry, except with the approval of their father, 
not even after marriage to be any more independent 
than before. There is not one man among millions 
whose household under such circumstances would not 
be a pandemonium. The slaves are not their master's 
children ; he is not afiected in his government of 
them by the instinctive regard for their happiness 
which a parent might have. 

The patriarchal condition of society is, in fact, an 
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an individual. All privileged and powerful classes, as such, 
have used their power in the interest of their own selfishness, 
and have used their self-importance in despising and not in 
lovingly caring for those who were, in their estimation, de- 
graded, by being under the necessity of working for their bene- 
fit. I do not affirm that what has always been always must be, 
or that human improvement has no tendency to correct the in- 
tensely selfish feelings engendered by power ; but though the 
evil may be lessened, it cannot be eradicated until the power 
itself is withdrawn. This, at least, seems to me undeniable, 
that long before the superior classes could be sufficiently im- 
proved to govern in the tutelary manner supposed, the inferior 
classes would be too much improved to be governed." 

This, written with no reference to Slavery, is my ex- 
perience, the lesson taught at all points by Slavery, to* 
day, in our nation. 
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finre be sapposed, agriculture in Virginia is a wretch- 
edly conducted business, and among the agricultural 
class, niggardness, surliness, and bigoted ignorance 
much more prevail than among the farmers of the 
Free States. In short, that slavery, by unnecessarily 
adding to the cost of making natural wealth, or the 
resources of the country, available, and by causing a 
wasteful use of natural wealth, has the effect of impov- 
erishing and degrading Virginia. 

The diflference between Virginia and Mississippi is 
mainly fotmd in the fact that in the latter State cotton 
gprows luxuriantly and matures perfectly. The de- 
mand for cotton is such, and the soil on which it 
can be grown is so limited, that wherever it can be 
produced with facility a given investment in land, 
tools, and labor will be much better rewarded than 
a similar investment can be rewarded in any agri- 
cultural enterprise in Virginia. What is true with 
regard to Virginia, I believe to be true with regard to 
Mississippi, with only this difference, that in Missis- 
sippi there is one description of natural wealth availa- 
ble with so little labor (having regard to its value in 
the world) that even with the disadvantages of slav- 
ery, capital appears for a time to be well invested in 
developing it, hence agriculture ; that is to say, cotton 
culture in Mississippi attracts capital, enterprise, and 
skill, as com culture would in Virginia if the value of 
com bore the same relation to the cost of the labor 
employed in its production. 

The cost of labor merely, is as much increased by 
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etc. In short, the power of obtaming, as the re- 
sult of their labor, ** the necessaries of life,*' ** the usual 
luxuries of country life," or, in two words, which cover 
and include church, school, music, and lecture, as 
well as bread, cleanliness, luxuries, and necessities, 
* * comfortable homes.' ' 

Mr. Gregg has here indicated, in my opinion, not 
only the true test of a prosperous people, but the essen- 
tial condition of prosperity with any people. The mass 
of men must have in their minds the idea and the hope 
of a comfortable home as a starting point of respectable 
industry; must have secured some degree of home 
comfort as a condition of continued success in their 
industry. 

The present system of American slavery prevents 
the people at large from having ** comfortable homes,*' 
in the sense intended by Mr. Gregg. For nine tenths 
of the citizens, comfortable homes, as the words wotdd 
be understood by the mass of citizens of the North 
and of England, as well as by Mr. Gregg, are impos- 
sible, and are rendered impossible by the system of 
slavery. 

How? 

I believe that all political economists agree in the 
opinion that either a varied industry within the limits 
of any given country or district must exist, or that it 
must enjoy a large export trade, to support a prosper- 
ous and happy people. The Slave States would appear 
to be in the latter condition. Their export of cotton 
is of great value. It should make comfortable homes 
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to be adopted for tbe examination of teachefi as to tlieir 
competency before tbey are employed." 

BRUNSWICK 

Whites, 4,885 ; slaves, 8,456 

** The superintendent regrets that he cannot ptesent in hit 
annual account a full view of the school operations for the 
year. He has repeatedly urged upon the commiasioiien the 
importance of requiring the teachers in their respective dis- 
tricts to render their accounts on or before the 30th of Septem- 
ber, but the attainment of that desirable object has not as yet 
been effected. He can bear cheerful testimony to the capacity, 
competency, and -faithfulness of most of the teachers who are 
employed to instruct the indigent, and believes that the p r o g re aa 
of the pupils is as satisfactory as could be expected under the 
existing circumstances. 

*'The present primary school system, whatever may be its 
defects, has accomplished much good in this county. The 
benefits conferred thereby on many of the poorer clsssrs of 
people are not only great but incalculable. The system may 
be amended ; but as long as Southern society remains as at 
present constituted, and the white population of the State 
continues to be sparse, any system that may be devised for 
the education of the poor will in a great measure prove 
inefficient." 

CULPEPPBR 

Whites, 5,112 ; slaves, 6,683 

** The superintendent states that he has received no synopsis 
of ri'ixjrtH of the commissioners, and he believes that they do 
not visit the schools very oflen. Consequently, he has no 
authority to notice their visits or their observations of the 
working of the system. The commissioners, however, have 
promptly attended the meetings of the board, and examined 
accounts before payment. The superintendent ( individually) 
thinks the system far from being perfect, yet, for the amount 
expended, it does perhaps as well as any other. To improve 
the system, would require an immense additional expenditure 
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eigbt to eighteen years of age have been admitted to school 
without regard to sex. The commissioners have not estab- 
lished any new schools, but have sent to those established in 
different neighborhoods by the people. They have authorized 
the superintendent to furnish books, paper, etc The school 
quota for this county is not sufficient for the education of the 
indigent children by three or four thousand dollars, if they 
could be induced to attend school." 

NOTTOWAY 

Whites, 3,234 ; slaves, 6,050 

" The superintendent is under the necessity of reporting the 
great want of attention paid to the requirements of the law on 
the part of school commissioners. Having to make out his ac- 
count and report almost entirely from teachers' accounts, he 
is unable consequently to say how many poor children there 
are in the county who do not attend school, but, from the 
best information he can get, thinks there are at least sixty or 
seventy." 

TUCKSR 

Whites, ; slaves, 

"The board report that the insufficiency of the appropria- 
tion from the treasury precludes the education of all the poor 
children of the county, and it is only the most needy that can 
be sent to school." 

WYTHE 

Whites, 9,618; slaves, 3,185 

" The board report that the funds are insufficient to send all 
the poor children for the whole time ; that their object has 
been to send all a greater or less time, proportioned to their 
means." 

WOOD 

White, 9,008 ; slaves, 375 

"The superintendent congratulates the board upon the 
advanced condition of the schools of the county generally. 
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hand force. In Ohio there is a far larger population 
ordinarily engaged in other jiursuits which responds to 
the harvest demand. A temporary increase of the 
number of agricultural laborers thus occurs of not less 
than forty per cent, during the most critical period. 

An analogous case is that of the vintage in the wine 
districts of Prance. In some of these the *' small hold- 
ing" or parcellement system is carried to an unfor- 
tunate extreme under the influence of what are perhaps 
injudicious laws. The parcels of land are much 
smaller, on an average, than the smallest class of 
farms ordinarily cultivated by free labor in the 
United States. But can any one suppose that if the 
slave labor system, as it exists in the United States, 
prevailed in those districts, that is to say, if the pro- 
prietors depended solely on themselves, their families, 
and their regtdar servants, as those of Mississippi 
must, at the picking time, there would not be a disas- 
trous falling off in the commerce of those districts ? 
Substitute the French system, unfortunate as iu some 
respects it is, for the Mississippi system in cotton 
growing, and who will doubt that the commerce of the 
United States would be greatly increased ? 

Hop picking and cotton picking are very similar 
operations. The former is the more laborious, and re- 
quires the greater skill. What would the planters of 
Kent do if they had no one but their regulars to call 
upon at the harvest season ? As it is, the population 
in many parishes in Kent I suppose to be quadrupled 
in picking time. 
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United States, is, I trust, apparent. The more com- 
mon and popular opinion is, that the necessary labor 
of cotton tillage is too severe for white men in the cot- 
ton-growing climate. As I have said before, I do not 
find the slightest weight of &ct to sustain this opinion. 
The necessary labor and causes of fatigue and vital 
exhaustion attending any part or all of the process of 
cotton culture does not compare with that of our July 
harvesting ; it is not greater than attends the cultiva- 
tion oflndian com in the usual New England method. I 
have seen a weakly white woman the worse for her 
labor in the cotton field, but never a white man, and I 
have seen himdreds of them at work in cotton fields 
under the most unfavorable circumstances, miserable, 
dispirited wretches, and of weak muscle, subsisting 
mainly, as they do, on com bread. Mr. De Bow esti- 
mates one hundred thousand white men now engaged 
in the cultivation of cotton, being one ninth of the 
whole cotton force (numerically) of the country.* I 
have just seen a commercial letter fi'om San Antonio, 
which estimates that the handful of Germans in West- 
em Texas will send ten thousand bales of cotton, the 
production of their own labor, to market this season. 
If it should prove to be half this, it must be considered 
a liberal contribution to the needed supply of the year, 
by those who, following Mr. Russell, have considered 
Western Texas out of the true cotton region, and 
taking the truth of the common planters* assertion for 
granted, have thought Africans, working under physi- 

* Resources^ vol. i., p. 175. 
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Massachusetts, with all its railroads, foundries, quar- 
ries, and machine shops, it is usual to reckon the plant 
cost of a factory of the character proposed by Mr. Gregg 
at twenty-five dollars a spindle. Thus, to put at work, 
on Mr. Gregg's plan, merely that portion of the popu- 
lation of South Carolina who at present are pure va- 
grants, and attempting nothing directly for those who 
barely earn their own means of subsistence, a capital 
would be required, at the lowest estimate, of one hund- 
red and twenty-five million dollars, or more than six 
times the estimated value of all the landed property in 
the State. 

But suppose that this capital could be profitably used 
in cotton manufacturing, would this be the best way of 
applying it? 

Mr. Gregg says that three fourths of the eight hund- 
red adults whom he has collected at Graniteville are 
not able to read or to write their names. 

" With the aid of ministers of the gospel on the spot to preach 
to them and lecture them on the subject, we have obtained but 
about sixty children for our school, of about a hundred which 
are in the place. We are satisfied that nothing but time and pa- 
tience will enable us to bring them all out. * * « Notwith- 
standing our rule that no one can be permitted to occupy our 
houses who does not send all his children to school that are be- 
tween the ages of six and twelve, it was with some difficulty, at 
first, that we could make up even a small school." * 

Mr. Taylor, a co-laborer of Mr. Gregg, says : 

" The question has often been asked, Will Southern opera- 
tives equal Northern in their ability to accomplish factory work ? 
As a general answer, I would reply in the affirmative ; but at the 

> Address to South Carolina Institute. 
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having been torn from their families either in this or the ad- 
joining States, bnt could even find it in my heart to take them 
with a knowledge of the fact that they had come from Africa. 
We want labor, and only labor, to a most rapid and astonishing 
development of wealth, bnt our sonrces of supply are limited. 
What we get is limited. What we get is taken from some 
other employments in our own vicinity. The gain at one 
point is to be diminished by the loss at another, and there is no 
other way of it but that we must set to work and laboriously 
breed the labor by which the golden harvest of our country is 
to be ultimately gathered.'* 

Another, writing to the same editor from the State 
Capitol of South Carolina, says: 

** There are many gentlemen of character and standing in the 
State who daily tell me that they are not ashamed of slavery 
[the man would be a hero, indeed, who dare speak otherwise 
in that locality, but what follows ?], or the means by which it 
was established. They confess the want of labor to every 
interest in the country, and express the assurance that the 
only kind of labor we are capable of receiving, without a 
disturbance of existing relations, is in the form of slavery." 

The domestic slave trade, slave auctions, the forcible 
separation of husbands and wives, of parents and 
children; the compulsion to adultery of members of 
Christian churches, without legal remedy ; and a com- 
merce (the internal slave trade) once characterized by 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, on the floor of Congress, 
as ** the infernal traflSc," has been maintained by con- 
vincing men who objected to it, on the score of moral- 
ity and humanity, of its necessity for the ** safety " of 
the South, that is (as assumed by those interested) of 
the political equality in power of the slave-holding 
minority with the non-slave-holding majority of the 
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their expulsion. Hence it may be inferred that the 
mob as yet really hold the same opinions : 

" President Dew" (whoae writings have also escaped bein^ 
placed on the Index Bzpnrgatorins)/' President Dew," says 
Chancellor Harper, endorsed as to safety by Commissioner De 
Bow, " has very fiilly shown how utterly vain are the fears of 
those who, though there may be no danger for the present, yet 
apprehend great danger for the Ihtnre, when the nnmber of 
slaves shaU be greatly increased. He has shown that the larger 
and more condensed sodety becomes, the easier it will be to 
maintain subordination, supposing the relative numbers of the 
different classes to remain the same, or even if there should be 
a very disproportionate increase of Uie enslaved class." 

" When the demand for agricultural labor shall be fuUy sup- 
plied, then of course the labor of slaves will be directed to other 
employments and enterprises. Already it begins to be found 
that, hi some Instances, it may be used as profitably in works 
of public improvement As it becomes cheaper, it will be 
appHed to more various purposes, and combined in larger 
masses. It may be commanded and combined with more 
facility than any other sort of labor, and the laborer, kept in 
strict subordination, will be less dangerous to the security of 
society than in any other country which is crowded and over- 
stocked with a class of what are cslled free laborers. Let it be 
remembered that all the great and enduring monuments of 
human art and industry — ^the wonders of Bgypt, the everiasting 
works of Rome, were created by the labor of slaves." ^ 

Bnt the Egyptians and the Romans enjoyed the 
advantage of an unimpeded importation of slaves, 
when engaged in these works. It was a dense 
slave population only which made them possible; 
and if the Sonth is to rival them it must reopen 
the African slave trade, or put a check npon the dls- 

' Resources^ vol. ii., p. 233. 
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persion of its laborers, which is thus shown to be as 
much a measure of safety as of glory. 

The alleged danger, on which is based the plea of 
the necessity of the South to extend slavery, I propose 
to yet further consider in the last chapter. I will now 
simply add that the advantages and the safety of a 
restriction of the territorial field of slave labor, and of 
other measures which, as I have suggested, might be 
employed for the same purposes, will be found much 
more fully and clearly set forth in any of the many 
able papers which have been published in South Caro- 
lina since the last presidential election in advocacy of 
the African slave trade. 



CHAPTER IX 

CHARACTER AND MANNERS 
FORMI7I«A FOR JUSTIFYING SI^AVERY 

SiNC^ the growth of the cotton demand has doubled 
the value of slave labor, and with it the pecuniary in- 
ducement to prevent neg^roes from taking care of them- 
selves, hypotheses and easy methods for justifying 
their continued slavery have been multiplied. I have 
not often conversed with the planter about the condition 
of the slaves, that he did not soon make it evident, 
that a number of these were on service in his own 
mind, naively falling back from one to another, if a 
few inquiries about matters of fact were addressed him 
without obvious argumentative purpose. The bene- 
ficence of slavery is commonly urged by an exposition 
not only of the diet, and the dwellings, and the jollity, 
and the devotional eloquence of the negroes, but also 
by demonstrations of the high mental attainments to 
which individuals are already found to be arriving. 
Thus there is always at hand some negro mathema- 
tician, who is not merely held to be far in advance of 
the native Africans, but who beats most white men in 
his quickness and accuracy in calculation, and who is 
at the same time considered to be so thoroughly trust- 

154 
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stead of gradually suppressing his inclination, to some 
extent stimulates it, so that the Southern negro of to- 
day, however depraved in his desires, and however badly 
instructed, is really a man of more cunning, shrewdness, 
reticence, and persistence in what he does undertake for 
himself than his father was. The healthftd use of these 
qualities (which would constitute providence) is, how- 
ever, in general, successfully opposed by slavery, and, 
as far as the slave is concerned, nothing worse than this 
can be said of the system. 

Admitting that, in this view, slavery is not benefi- 
cent, or is no longer beneficent or can be but for a time 
beneficent to the slave the present attitude of the South 
still finds a mode of justification with many minds, in 
the broad assertion that the negro is not of the nature of 
mankind, therefore cannot be a subject of inhumanity. 
This, of course, sweeps the field, if it does anything ; 
thus (from the Day-Book) : 

" The wide-spread delusion that Soathem institntions are an 
evil, and their extension dangerous — the notion so prevalent at 
the North that there is a real antagonism, or that the system of 
the South is hostile to Northern interests ; the weakened union 
sentiment, and the ntter debauchment, the absolute traitorism 
of a portion of the Northern people, not only to the Union, but 
to Democratic institutions, and to the cause of civilization on 
this continent ; all these, with the minor and most innumerable 
mischiefs that this mighty world-wide imposture has en- 
gendered or drags in its midst, rest upon the dogma, the single 
assumption, the sole elementary foundation falsehood, that a 
negro is a black man.'* 

This bold ground is not as often taken at the South 
as by desperate bidders for Southern confidence among 
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stantly asserted, so generally conceded, of inducing a 
" higher tone *' of breeding, and especially of nonrish- 
ing the virtue of hospitality, is chimerical 

Some reader may at once be inclined to say that the 
Southerners whom he has met are unquestionably bet- 
ter bred people than are common at the North, and that 
they state as their experience that they do not find that 
hospitality, that honesty, that g^lelessness of dealing 
one with another among the people of the North, to 
which they are accustomed at home. It would remain 
a question, whether the Southerners whom the reader 
has met are of a common or an exceptional class ; 
whether it is to slavery, or to some other drcumstanoe, 
they owe their breeding ; whether this other circum« 
stance is dependent on slavery, or whether it may exist 
(and, if so, whether, when it does exist, it produces the 
same fruit), quite independently of slavery. It cannot 
be said that there are no gentlemen and gentlewomen 
of first water in free coimtries. A comparison, then, 
must be a comparison of numbers. I shall, by and by, 
oiSer the reader some assistance in making a comparison 
of this kind. And if, as we hear, free-labor society is 
still an experiment, and one of the results of that ex- 
periment is to be found in the low condition of portions 
of our community, and it is by comparing this result 
with the condition of the whites of the South that we 
must judge of the success of the experiment; it may 
again be a question of numbers. As to experience of 
hospitality, that is not a question of quantity or of 
quality merely. I should wish to ask the reader's 
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differ, a very good thing of its kind for ostriches, is not 
bread ; neither does even flour, salt, fiait, and water, 
stirred together and warmed, constitute bread) ; no cur- 
tains, no lifting windows (three times out of four abso- 
lutely no windows), no couch — ^if one reclined in the 
jbmily room it was on the bare floor — for there were no 
carpets or mats. For all that, the house swarmed with 
vermin. There was no hay, no straw, no oats, (but 
mouldy com and leaves of maize) , no discretion, no care, 
no honesty at the there was no stable, but a log- 
pen ; and besides this, no other out-house but a smoke- 
house, a corn-house, and a range of nigger-houses. 

I do not exaggerate ; I cannot but err, if at all, from 
a wish to avoid all possibility of exaggeration. I say 
nothing more, I am sure, than is unquestionably and 
undeniably true, and exactiy true, on this subject I 
have avoided generalizations, which would cover more 
ground than I can speak of with confidence fix)m per- 
sonal experience. As to causes, we may differ ; as to 
facts, we cannot ; for if the reader should be incredu- 
lous, I will presently give him the means of satisfying 
himself, that after the experience and observation of 
others, who cannot be supposed prejudiced unfavora- 
bly to the condition and character of the people of the 
slave countr>', there is nothing improbable in what I 
say, namely, that in nine tenths of the houses of South 
Virginia, in which I was obliged, making all reason- 
able endeavor to find the best, to spend the night, there 
were none of these things. And most of these houses 
had been recommended to me by disinterested persons 
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** We don't take in strangers.** 

The traveller informed the planter of his illness and 
inability to ride further. 

** You *11 have to try to ride as far as the next house, 
sir ; we don't take in travellers here,** was the reply. 

** Really I don't feel able. I should not like to put 
you to inconvenience, sir, but I am weak and faint. 
My horse, too, has eaten nothing since early in the 
morning.** 

** Sorry for you, but we have no accommodations for 
travellers here,** was the only reply, and the planter 
stepped to the other side of a tobacco cask. 

The traveller rode on. About half an hour after- 
ward he came in sight of another house. It was at a 
distance from the road, and to reach it he was obliged 
to let down and put up again three different sets of fence- 
bars. The owner was not at home, and his wife said 
that they were not accustomed to take in strangers. * * It 
was not far to the next house," she added, as the trav- 
eller hesitated. 

He reached, at length, the next house, which proved 
to be the residence of another large tobacco planter, who 
sat smoking in its veranda, as the traveller rode near 
and made his petition. 

** We don't take in travellers," was again his answer. 

The sick man stated his special claims to kindness, 
and the planter good-naturedly inquired the particu- 
lars, asked how far he had ridden, where he got his 
horse and his dog, whither he was bound, and so on 
(did not ask where he was boni, or what were his poli- 
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tized, that the business of pioviding for their wants, as 
a matter of pecuniary profit, can no longer be made a 
mere supplement of another business, but becomes a 
distinct occupation. 

This, then, but a small part of the whole land 
being thus afiTected by railroads, was an exception in the 
South. True ; but what is the rule to which this is the 
exception ? 

Mr. De Bow says, that the traveller would have had 
no apprehension that the offer of money for chance en- 
tertainment for the night furnished him at a house on 
the banks of the Connecticut, would give offense ; yet 
in the Connecticut valley, among people having no ser- 
vants, and not a tithe of the nominal wealth of the Red 
River planter, or of one of these Virginia planters, such 
has been a frequent experience of the same traveller. 
Nor has he ever, when calling benighted at a house, 
anywhere in the State of Connecticut, far from a pub- 
lic house, escaped being invited with cordial frankness 
to enjoy such accommodation as it afforded ; and this, 
he is fully convinced, without any thought in the ma- 
jority of cases of pecimiary remuneration. In several 
instances a remuneration in money has been refused in 
a manner which conveyed a reproof of the offer of it as 
indelicate ; and it thus happens that it was a common 
experience of that, of the possibility of which Mr. De 
Bow is unable to conceive, that led in no small degree 
to the hesitation upon which this very comment was 
made. 

This simple faith in the meanness of the people of 
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especially where debts were due me, which could not be paid, 
I sometimes neglected to offer payment for my night's lodg- 
ing, bat in no other case, and never in a single instance, so far 
as I can now recollect, where I had offered payment, has there 
been any hesitation in taking it. A planter might refrain from 
asking payment of a traveller, but it is universally expected. 
In New England, as far as my limited experience goes, it is not 
so. I have known New England farmers' wives take a small 
gratuity after lodging travellers, but always with apparent 
hesitation. I have known New England farmers refuse to do 
so. I have had some experience in Iowa ; money is there 
usually (not always) taken for lodging travellers. The princi- 
pal difference between the custom at private houses there and in 
Alabama and Mississippi being that in Iowa the farmer seems 
to carefully reckon the exact value of the produce you have 
consumed, and to charge for it at what has often seemed to me 
an absurdly low rate ; while in Mississippi, I have usually paid 
from four to six times as much as in Iowa, for similar accom- 
modations. I consider the usual charges of planters to travel- 
lers extortionate, and the custom the reverse of hospitable. I 
knew of a Kentucky gentleman travelling from Eutaw to 
Greensboro [twenty miles] in his own conveyance. He was 
taken sick at the crossing of the Warrior River. It was nine 
o'clock at night. He averred to me that he called at every 
plantation on the road, and stated that he was a Kentuckian, 
and sick, but was refused lodging at each of them." 

This the richest county of Alabama, and the road is 
lined with valuable plantations. 

The following is an extract from a letter dated Co- 
lumbus, Mississippi, November 24, 1856, published in 
the lyondon Daily News, It is written by an English- 
man travelling for commercial purposes, and tells what 
he has learned by experience of the custom of the 
countr}\ 

" It is customary in travelling through this country, where 
towns are few and taverns scarce and vile, to stop at the plant- 
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sense wherein, according to Webster, it covers^ the 
ground of *' nurture, instruction, and the formation of 
manners.'' It is something more than " manners and 
customs," then, and includes or may include qualities 
which, if not congenital, are equally an essential part 
of character with those qualities which are literally 
inbred of a man. Such qualities are mainly the result 
of a class of circumstances, of the influence of which 
upon his character and manners a man, or a child 
growing to a man, is usually unconscious, and of 
which he cannot be independent if he would. 

The general difficulty is increased in dealing with the 
people of the Slave States, because among themselves 
all terms defining social rank and social characteristics 
are applied in a manner which can be understood only 
after considerable experience ; and also because the 
general terms of classification, always incomplete in 
their significance, fail entirely with a large dass of 
Southerners, whose manners have some characteristics 
which would elsewhere be thought **high bred," if 
they had not others which are elsewhere universally 
esteemed low and ruffianly. 

I do not feel myself competent, therefore, to thor- 
oughly analyze Southern breeding; but I propose, 
while giving my impressions for what they may be 
considered worth, and claiming but little value for 
them, to demonstrate clearly the error of certain views 
on this subject, which have been popularly held at the 
South, and are still advanced with great confidence by 
many writers and orators. 
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henoe visionary ambition ; hence assnrance and violence 
in debate ; hence assurance in society : no matter how 
ignorant, how out of place, self-assurance seldom fails 
— partisan assurance never. As self-appreciation is 
equally with deference a part of what we call good 
breeding, and as the expression of deference is much 
more easily reduced to a matter of manners and forms, 
in the common-place intercourse of society, than 
self-appreciation, this characteristic quality of the 
Southerner needs to be borne in mind in considering 
the port and manners he commonly has, and judging 
from them of the efiects of slavery. What a man 
shows that he thinks of himself is certainly of consid- 
erable consequence in estimating his value to others. 
But it is not everything, or most essential. What he 
wishes to be, labors to be, is, perhaps, of more con- 
sequence, and this is not to be as quiddy and as 
certainly tmderstood from his own presentation of 
himself. 

This much I have written in explanation of what is 
usually assumed by Southerners to be the common 
opinion of the superior breeding of the South. I will 
now consider what is the general fact. 

In the North, at the Revolution, we scarcely had a 
distinct class corresponding to the lowest white class 
of Virginia, as described by Jefferson, our laborers be- 
ing less ignorant and coarse in their habits, and associ- 
ating much more familiarly with their betters. We 
have now a class more nearly corresponding to it, fur- 
nished by the European peasant immigration. It is. 
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sanguine friend of popular education could anticipate 
from these facts. 

The g^reat difference in character between the third 
class of the South and that of the North, as indicated 
by their respective manners, is found in the much less 
curiosit}' and ready intelligent interest in matters which 
have not an immediate personal bearing in that of the 
South. Apathetic carelessness rather than simple in- 
difference, or reckless incivility as to your comfort, is 
what makes the low Southerner a disagreeable com- 
panion. It is his impertinent shrewdness which makes 
you wish to keep the Yankee at a distance. The first 
seems without object, spiritless ; the latter keen to bet- 
ter himself, if with nothing else, with information which 
he can draw from you, and by gaining your good 
opinion. 

The next or second class would include, both North 
and South, those with whose habits and character I am 
most familiar, and of whom I can speak with the best 
right to confidence. It would include in New England 
and New York the better educated farmers — these own- 
ing, I should say, half the agricultural land — the per- 
manently established manufacturers and merchants of 
moderate capital ; most of the shop-keepers and better- 
educated master mechanics and artisan foremen ; most 
of the preachers, physicians, and lawyers (some ranking 
higher). It would correspond most nearly to what in 
England would be called the lower-middle class, but 
any higher grade being very ill-defined, existing dis- 
tinctly but in few localities, and rarely recognized as 
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ever, very generally have a strong desire to be thought 
better informed, more ingenious, more witty, as well 
as more successful in their enterprises than they are, 
and this stamps them with a peculiar quality of man- 
ners vulgarly called "smartness," the absence of 
which makes Southern men and women generally much 
more agreeable companions than Northerners of the 
same degree of education and accomplishments in other 
respects. Not but that snobs abound ; of these it will 
be more convenient to speak under the next division, 
however. 

We have next to consider the somewhat famous First 
yyFamilies. 

The traditional *' family/' stately but condescending, 
haughty but jovial, which has long kept open house for 
all comers on the old plantations of Virginia or South 
Carolina, is not wholly a myth. 

There really was something which, with some sort 
of propriety, could be termed a gentry in Carolina and 
Virginia in their colony days ; yet of the names which 
are now thought to have belonged to it, as descended of 
brave, loyal, and adventurous cavaliers, some I once 
saw in I/)ndon upon an old freight-list of a ship out- 
ward bound for Virginia, with the addition of tinker and 
tailor, poacher and pickpocket, all to be sold for life, or a 
term of years, to the highest bidder when they should 
arrive. 

What was properly to be termed the gentry in Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina previous to the Revolution, 
was much smaller in number than is, I believe, com- 
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supply ; bnt most certainly /'2,ooo,ooo sterling might haye been 
far better spent in this direction daring the past year, than in 
paying for an enormous quantity of useless and mischievous 
rubbish, and in thus helping to encourage and support a shame- 
ful and systematic fraud." — C. P. WnjjAM, 



"^ 
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that the individaal frequently seeks these mothres, and presents 
them to himself."— Prom the RepoH of ike Ohio State Com^ 
missioner of Statistics^ 1859. 

" If there is a first principle in inteUectnal education it is this 
— that the discipline which does good to the mind is that in which 
the mind is active, not that in which it is passive. The secret 
for developing the faculties is to give them much to do, and 
much inducement to do it." — Mnj^'S Ihliticat Economy. 

The field-hand neg^ is, on an average, a very poor 
and very bad creature, much worse than I had supposed 
before I had seen him and grown fiuniliar with his 
stupidity, indolence, duplicity, and sensuality. He 
seems to be but an imperfect man, incapable of taking 
care of himself in a civilized manner, and his presence 
in large numbers must be considered a dangerous cir- 
cumstance to a civilized people. 

A civilized people, within which a large number of 
such creatures has been placed by any means not within 
its own control, has claims upon the charity, the aid, if 
necessary, of all other civilized peoples in its endeavors 
to relieve itself from the danger which must be appre- 
hended from their brutal propensities, from the incom- 
pleteness of their human sympathies — their inhumanity 
— from their natural love of ease, and the barbaric want 
of forethought and providence, which would often in- 
duce desperate want among them. Evidently the 
people thus burdened would have need to provide 
systematically for the physical wants of these poor 
creatures, else the latter would be liable to prey with 
great waste upon their substance. Perhaps the very 
best thing to do would be to collect them into small 
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doubtless those amongst us who would think this a 
dangerous and an infidel presumption. Just as every 
year some miserable wretch is found in our dark places 
to have a crazy father or brother whom he keeps in a 
cage in his garret, and whose estate he takes care of^ 
and who is of the opinion that it will be of no use, but, 
on the contrary, a manifest defiance of Divine Provi- 
dence, and most dangerous to life and property to let 
this unfortunate out of his cage, to sturound him with 
comforts, and contrive for him cheerful occupation, as 
our State requires shall be done. But would the average 
common sense and humanity of the people of the Free 
States allow them to refuse all reduction from their usual 
annual incomes ; refuse to suffer all necessary addition 
to their usual taxes; refuse to burden their minds with 
the difficulties of the all-absorbing problem, in order to 
initiate a remedial system? Our worst and most cow- 
ardly legislature would never dare adjourn leaving his 
duty incompletely performed. There are thousands on 
thousands of our citizens who would not only spare from 
their incomes, but would divide their estates for such a 
purpose. There is not a county that would not submit 
to the highest war taxes for it. 

Suppose that the doctors and that the universal ob- 
servation of the community should determine that the 
defective class were not only capable of being improved, 
but that so far as their limited intellects permitted, the 
laws of improvement were the same for them as for 
healthy men ; that they were found to be influenced by a 
liking for food and drink, for the society of each other 
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have not acquired. They will Mttle in Urge maaaes, and, for 
ages to come, will practise and inculcate a pore (or rather im- 
pore) materialism. Mormoniam is a fit exponent, proof, and il- 
lustration of oar theory. The mass of them are sensual, grovel- 
ling, low-minded agrarians, and nine tenths of them would join 
the Mormons, or some such brutal, levelling sect, if an oppor- 
tunity offered to do so. 

"European writers describe a large class of population 
throughout England and the Continent as being distinguished 
by restless, wandering, nomadic habits, and by a peculiar con- 
fonnation of the skull and face. Animal and sensual nature 
largely predominates, with them, over the moral and intellectual. 
It is they who commit crimes, fill prisons, and adorn the gal- 
lows. They will not submit to the restraints of law or religion, 
nor can they be educated. From their restless and lawless 
habits, we should infer they composed a large part of the 
Northern immigration." 

If all this were true, and were felt by us to be true, 
should we think it necessary to put the minds of these 
beings in fetters ? Should we hold it to be dangerous 
if one should undertake to strengthen their intellects, 
to give them larger ideas? 

If all the slaves in the United States were * * real Congo 
niggers,'* which not one in one thousand is, and if all 
real Congo niggers were as incapable, and as beastly, 
and as savage in their propensities as the very worst of 
them are asserted to be, would the method of dealing 
with them which the legislature of the Slave States, 
and which a large part of the labor of the Congress and 
Executive of our confederation is directed to the purpose 
of perpetuating, be felt to be strictly in accordance with 
sound and well established economico-political princi- 
ples ? The purpose of that legislation is avowed to be 
merely to secure safety with economy. Would a pro- 
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sion and disconnection of plantations, it must gradually 
lessen. As it lessens, the demand upon the nation to 
supply new grounds of security must increase — increase 
continually, until at length, this year, next year, or 
another, they conclusively and hopelessly fail. It may 
cost us much or it may cost us little to reach that point, 
but it is inevitably to be reached. It may be after long 
and costly civil war, or longer and more costly foreign 
wars, or it may be peaceably, sensibly, and soon, but it 
must come. The annexation of Cuba, international fu- 
gitive slave laws,* the African slave trade, judgments 
of the Supreme Court, and whatever else may be first 
asked and given, will not prevent it — nothing the North 
will do, nothing the North can do will prevent it. The 
proximity of a people who cannot hold labor in 

* From the Columbia (S. C.) Titnes^ quoted without dissent 
in the conservative South Carolina paper, the Charleston 
Mercury : 

" The loss that the South annually sustains by the running 
of slaves into Canada, is of sufficient importance to justify her 
public men in insisting upon some action of the Government of 
the United States in the premises. And we confess our sur- 
prise that Southern statesmen have submitted with so much pa- 
tience to the annual robbery of thousands of dollars worth of 
property to which she has as good a right, as the land they cul- 
tivate. The time is propitious for the acquisition of all disputed 
rights from European powers. They cannot afford to break 
just now with the United States. Let our public men move in 
the matter, and we question not but that the President and the 
American Minister at St. James will give the movement a cor- 
dial support. Besides, this is a golden moment which may never 
return. Before we get another sound man in the presidential 
chair, peace may be made in Europe and the European powers 
be less inclined to look with favor upon the demands of 
America.** 
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than is necessary to re-establish what alone now gives 
any degree of confidence to industrial undertakings de- 
pendent on the labor of slaves, or the demand which 
arises therefrom. What its strength is likely to be 
when the question of union or separation comes to be a 
practical and immediate question, will depend mainly 
on what the people of the South then perceive to be 
their highest interest. How they will then look at it, 
can, I think, be predicted with some confidence. Let 
us consider some of the probable consequences of 
separation or dissolution. 

I couple the chances of war with disunion, not because 
I think no State or number of States have the abstract 
right to peaceably secede bom the confederation, but 
because no possible motive can be imagined for such a 
secession which does not involve a state of war. It is 
not a negative the South wants. The threat of disunion 
is used only to compel the North to 3deld or undertake 
something to which the North must be disinclined. 
Withdraw Southern representatives fitjm our Congress, 
release us from our constitutional obligations, and how 
are the demands of the South to be enforced except by 
arms ? What would the South have of honor, or safety, 
or profit, out of the Union that she has not in it, except 
it were obtained by arms ? I never heard the question 
of disunion referred to at the South, that it was not as- 
sumed to involve something of war, asstmied to be in 
itself a demonstration of war — war to compel the North 
to give better protection, better profit to property in 
slaves. An argument for disunion is always an argu- 
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was much the same throughout the slaveholding and 
chivabic districts ; better in the free hill country. Gen- 
eral Greene wrote, when in command of the Southern 
army, and stationed in the Carolinas, *'The back- 
country people are brave and daring, but the people on 
the sea-coast are sickly, and but indifferent militia." 

The independence of this country is due chiefly to the 
good fighting qualities of what had been its most quiet, 
peaceable, hard-working, and plodding citizens before 
the war. Since the Revolution, the real military 
strength of the North has never been for a moment 
engaged. It is its yeomanry — men who have been 
accustomed to labor with their own hands, who have 
no impatient personal ambition, and who will not leave 
their &rms, and their shops, and their families until 
the demand is urgent — that a hard-pressed nation al- 
ways finally depends upon. And there is nowhere else 
in the world so numerous, or so generally intelligent, 
or so every way capable a yeomanry as that of our 
Northern States. It was by seamen out of this class 
that our navy was chiefly manned during the second 
English war, their ordinary occupations having been 
interrupted by it (as those of the yeomanry proper were 
not), and it was precisely in the qualities of cool, de- 
liberate, and determined application of means to ends, 
and of steadiness under fire, that they were found to 
excel even the British sailor, whose ardor, and neglect 
to make the most of his advantages repeatedly oc- 
casioned his defeat when engaged with them. 

I will not refer to the facts of the Mexican war, be- 
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in office, injustice, and violence. The examples of this 
country which lead to these reflections, truly show the 
necessities of springing nations with an echoing frontier 
of savage and lawless life on the one side, and a con- 
tinent draining life from under hard pressure, on the 
other. The evidence of governmental corruption, in- 
justice, and violence which we display (and we take no 
care to conceal it) is trivial compared with that which 
escapes from the more distinctly aristocratically gov- 
erned countries of Europe in an average of twenty jrears. 
I have travelled a good deal in both continents, and I 
cannot doubt that, spite of the general intensity and 
recklessness which belongs to our position in the world, 
there is no country in Europe where men and women 
may follow personal inclinations which should be harm- 
less, with as much freedom and safety, as, on an average, 
in the Free States of our Republic. I make this com- 
parison with England with the most confidence, be- 
cause I have lived there for more than a year, attentively 
regarding the common life of the common people. 

Unquestionably there are great evils arising from the 
lack of talent applied to our government, from the lack 
of real dignity of character and respectability of attain- 
ments in many government offices, but is there not 
quite as much of evil to the commonwealth arising from 
the lack of talent and of sound judgment and severe fi- 
delity to duty in the officers of our railroad and banking 
systems ? What losses, what untold misery has been 
occasioned by the ignorance, the credulity, the want of 
judgment of those who have formed our railroad 
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four entered £roiii the Free States and by two entered 
fh>m the Slave States. Of all those obtaining offi- 
cial honors in the same time, one hundred and 
eight entered from the Free States and thirty-four 
from the Slave States. Of those who, during the 
same period, were either discharged, sent back, or 
barely whipped through (being the lowest ten of each 
dass, including those thrown out) a minority of all 
were from the Free States. 

Certainly there are qualities of the highest value fixr 
conducting military operations which the West Point 
sifdng cannot catch; and it is not impossible that the 
men who have been most punctual, most exact, most 
thorough, inde&tigable, and tenacious in all the 
opportunities there ofiered them to develop the most 
necessary qualities and obtain the most necessary 
acquirements of modem warriors may be most defi- 
cient in the native talent which overcomes that class 
of difficulties for which there can be no sufficient pre- 
paration until they arise on the field. What are these 
other qualities, and how can they be manifested ? They 
are mainly included under a single phrase — fertility of 
resource ; in other words — inventive genius. How 
stands the evidence as to the respective strength of the 
Free and Slave States in this quality ? The record at 
Washington shows, in a single year, two thousand 
original inventions from the Free States, established 



this chapter was prepared. They would not alter the general 
indications of these. 
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it is time something was done. Let the captains of the patrol 
look to their duty." 

It must be borne in mind that throughout the South 
slaves are accustomed to " run away." On every large 
or moderate plantation which I visited, I had evidence 
that in peace, with, south of Virginia and east of Texas, 
no prospect of finding shelter within hundreds of miles, 
or of long avoiding recapture and severe punishment, 
many slaves had a habit of fi:equently making efibrts 
to escape temporarily fix>m their ordinary condition of 
subjection. I have shown that this is so common that 
Southern writers gravely describe it as a disease — a 
monomania, to which the negro race is peculiarly sub- 
ject, making the common mistake of attributing to 
blood that which is much more rationally to be traced 
to condition. 

This is the difference between slave and other prop- 
erty. Ships, goods, buildings, machinery, stores may 
be destroyed, and to some extent, with labor and haz- 
ard, carried off. Hence those interested to maintain 
these things are most anxious to prevent invasion — to 
annoy and check the progress of invaders by any avail- 
able means. Slaves may carry themselves off, and with 
themselves may carry off much other property, which, 
under ordinary circtmistances of war, is not accessible 
by an enemy. When a slave now runs for the frontier, 
he seldom neglects the attempt to despoil his master, 
in some way or other, of movable property, justifying 
himself with himself on the ground that he has earned 
wages which have been withheld from him. In a 
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to have them executed.' On the other hand, where 
the system has once been established, it is found very 
difficult and not very profitable, to force the slaves to 
work more for their master than the custom. Give 
custom the sanction and penalties of law, and let the 
community feel its peace to be endangered by a disre- 
gard of the law, and there would be certainly less 
knavery and cruelty to the negro than now; more 
wealth with less care to the master. 

1 See Seaboard Slave States^ vol. ii., p. 62-76. 
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